The Nation

The appeal itself was a gallant attempt. It has not
entirely failed; and whatever may be the later results
of President Roosevelt's policy, some improvement
seems to have been secured in the conditions of life
for some low-paid workers. But the fundamental
problem has not been solved. No way has been found
so far for subordinating in business or finance the
private and conflicting interests within a State to the
common good of the whole nation. Some would
conclude that the only way is the outright suppression
of all private interests in industry and finance; but it
is quite clear that the general attitude of most of the
citizens of Western States does not make that a possible
policy. On the other hand, it is quite impossible to
reduce to insignificance the public control of certain
aspects of production. The advocates of unrestricted
private enterprise are living in a dream. Such a policy
would lead immediately to social chaos and open civil
war. The "nation" continues to be strong enough to
prevent reckless private rivalry.

It seems likely, therefore, that the only practical
policy is an increase of centralized "national" direction
of a few crucial or fundamental elements in the
industrial system, supported by a conscious sense of
the common life which is shared by all members of a
nation. The direction of fundamental forces in industry
will be discussed later. Here the positive emotional
force which may be used in support of such a policy
must be considered.
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